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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PRESBYTERIAN SEPARATIONS AND REUNIONS. 


BY 8. M. JANNBY. 
(Continued from page 355.) 

Having given a concise account of the sepa- 
ration which occurred in 1838, and shown that 
the alienation of feeling engendered by it has, 
with the lapse of time, gradually subsided, until 
the two parties can cordially intermingle ino 
their religious services, I propose to examine 
what are the prospects of a complete reunion. 
The following remarks from the New York Tri- 
bune present a hopeful view of the negotiations 
now pending: 

“If it were not that disputes are apt to be 
bitter in proportion as the subject of them is 
trifling, it would excite surprise that the work 
of reunion between the wings of so powerful an 
organization should be thought difficult. The 

recent arrangement is in the most competent 

ds. Two Committees, each representing one 

of the General Assemblies, have charge of the 
details. These Committees are composed of 
able, devout and conscientious men. The spirit, 
on both sides, has been sweet and friendly. The 
terms seem to be fair. ‘The reunion of two in- 
dependent bodies on —_ terms is the end con- 
templated. If the tendency throughout Protest- 
ant Christendom be, as many say it is, toward 
unity, in this case it ought to show its power. 
The resistance to be overcome isless than it would 


There is a common parentage, a common 
history; a common share in great traditions, 
and in the renown of great men. Spirit and 
aims are essentially the same. The work to be 
done is the same; the instrumentalities for 
doing it are the same. The Articles of Belief 
are unassailed; the Creed is one for all, the 
catechism, the ordinance, the symbol. Both 
parties use the same weapons to keep at bay or 
defeat the same foes. Both have at heart the 
same interests—intellectual, spiritual, sqcial. 
There is no political breach, for both profess 
the ancient loyalty to republican government, 
and to the cause of personal liberty. The 
grounds of difference were never very deep, 
never touched the sphere of vital religion. The 
occasions of dispute have passed by, and the 
questions in dispute have, some of them, prob- 
ably become obsolete. At all-events, the Com- 
mittee, in their report, say they have. 

We shall watch, therefore, with more than 
usual interest this new negotiation. The results of 
it will show, better than anything else can, how 
much truth there is in the belief that the pre- 
vailing disposition among Protestant sects is 
toward unity.” “ 

It appears, however, that there are difficulties 
in the way of this consummation, which will re- 

uire both wisdom and charity for their removal. . 
hey are clearly set forth in a letter recently 
published in the New York Independent, writ- 


’ 


be in any other denomination. The unities are; ten at the request of the editor by Samuel T. 


fundamental. The diversities are superficial. 


Spear, a minister conected with the New 
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School organization. The greater part of his 
communication is here subjoined. 

“ It is an. undonbted fact that the two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church have, for several 
years past, evinced towards eaeh other a cour- 
tesy, cousideration, and confidence, which, un- 
happily, did-not exist for a much greater num- 
ber of years immediately following the division. 
It is especially true that Old Schoo! Presby- 
terians have abandoned the theory of gradual 
absorption in respect to the New School, and to 
a large extent the offensive practice of impugn- 
ing the orthodoxy of the latter. It is equally 
true that, of late, there has been a growing dis- 
position in both branches toward organic union, 
culminating at last in the appointment of a joint 
committee by the two General Assemblies, in 
the recent report of this committee, and the ac- 
tion of the two Assemblies thereon. This 
brings the whole matter before both branches of 
the church for consideration. : ; 

Will this union take place under the circum- 
stances. as now existing, and according to the 
om as submitted by the joint committee? 

pon this question I understand you to seek my 
opinion. This opinion I shall express by a brief 
comment on the following series of points : 

1. It is very plain that the effort ought not 

to be successful, unless both branches of the 
Presbyterian Church, by a majority amounting 
almost to unanimity, think the union expedient 
and sincerely desire it. The committee name 
a majority of three-fourths in both bodies ; yet 
I have serious doubts whether a measure chang- 
ing the ecclesiastical status of all the churches 
in both bodies, or merging all the churches of 









































































one or. the other of these bodies into the other, 
ought to be carried exeept by a much nearer 
approach to unanimity on the part of all the 
parties to be affected by it. It isa very grave 
@ question whether the ecclesiastical relation and 
. Tights of the Jocal churches, as now established, 
' are to be disposed of and altered by any vote 
taken in the presbyteries. Suppose some of 

these churches as a whole, and minorities in 

others, refuse to abide by such a vote ; suppose 

they insist on remaining just as they are, and 

' where they are; and then the consequence 
would be division in one direction in order to 

effect union in another. How the question will 

be decided when submitted to the presbyteries, 

. ifever s0 submitted, I of course cannot tell. 
Yet at present I see no sufficient indications 

_that the measure, when thoroughly canvassed, 

as it will be, and certainly ought to be, will se- 

cure the majority specified by the committee. 


; the other branch. 
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In this remark [ allude more particularly to 
that branch of the Church to which I belong, 
not feeling myself as competent to judge of 


2. If any considerable minority in the Old 


School shall be found in opposition to the | 








measure, this fact would be fatal to its success 
with the New School. The latter, now at peace 
among themselves, and by their prosperity and 
good order both deserving and commanding the 
respect of their Old- School brethren, will not 
be likely to place themselves in a position to fight 
over again the old battles. 
quite enough of this to knew what it means. 
But for the persistent, and, as I think, wholly 
unjustifiable attack of the Old School upon the 
New, there would not have been any division ; 
and hence the prospects of union between the 
two will be very materially affected by the atti- 
tude of Old School Presbyterians. 
short of the most earnest and nearly unanimous 
desire on the part of the latter will give the 
measure the least hope of success with New 
School Presbyterians. This question is not to be 
manipulated by a few leaders. The heart of the 
Church must be thoroughly in it on both sides, 
or nothing can be done. 


They have had 


Nothing 


8. I have failed to see any urgent, practical 


necessity pressing upon either branch of the 
Presbyterian Church which requires -organic 
union in order to its relief. Both branches are 
strong in themselves. 
Both have their missionary boards for the propa- 
gation of the Gospel. 
vested interests. 
are working is abundantly ample for both, with- 
out any conflict or jealousy. Both are in the 
process of rapid growth. 
other for the purposes of church life. 
be a pleasant spectacle in some respects to see 
the two united in one organic fold; but it id 
very far from being evident that the aggregate 
usefulness of the two would be increased thereby. 
It might be seriously impaired, especially if the 
union is to result in the revival of old contro- 
versies. There is at least some danger that the 
spirit of party would again make its appearance. 


Both are well organized. 


Both have large in- 
The country in which both 


Neither needs the 
It might 


It is, hence, a very important question for both 
branches to consider whether both—each now 
working so well in the separate state, and each 
accustomed to its own particular line of policy— 
had not better let well enough alone. 

4. New School Presbyterians, in looking at 
this subject, will readily see that their position 
in the united body would be that of a minority, 
since the other branch would contribute the 
largest element to the common organization, and 
hence be able to count the most votes in the 
General Assembly. As a natural result, the 
Old School would determine the general pol- 
icy and course of the united body. Union 
would be practically merging the New School 
into the Old, so far as the control and manage- 
ment of ecclesiastical matters are concerned. 
The politics of the Church would be virtually 
Old School. I have some doubts whether New 
School Presbyterians will judge it best to put 
themselves in this position. Among themselves 
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they now do things in their own way, and that, 
too, a very good way; they have an ample. op- | 
portunity for the display of their own peculiar | 
characteristics. But in the event of union, all! 
this would be greatly modified by the numerical | 
preponderance of the Old School. This, I con-' 
fess, seems to me a point which New School | 
Presbyterians will do well thoroughly to consider 
before taking the step proposed. | 
5. The doctrinal basis, as submitted by the ' 
committee, is in the following words: ‘ The 
Confession of Faith shall continue to be sin- 
cerely received and adopted, as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scrip- 
tures ; and its fair historical sense, as it is ac- 
cepted by the two bodies, in opposition to Anti- 
nomianism and Fatalism on the one hand, and 
to Arminianism and Pelagianism on the other, 
shall be regarded as the sense in which it is re- 
ceived and adopted.’ Just here lies, perhaps, 
the greatest difficulty of the whole question. 
What is this ‘ fair historical sense, as it is 
accepted by the two bodies;’ and when and 
where has it been set forth? Is this sense the 
same in the two schools? And if not, then 
which of the two senses—that of the Old 
School, or that of the New—is to be deemed 
the ‘fair historical sense?’ Is there to be a 
ng sense, different from that of either of the 
Schools, which shall have the power to harmon- 
ize both? Are the two senses, though in some 
respects different, to be accepted and adopted, 
each being viewed as perfectly orthodox? No 
one can deny that in the interpretation of the 
Confession of Faith, Presbyterians of the two 
Schools have differed to some extent, and that 
they still differ. They stand in this respect just 
where they did thirty years ago. Dr. Hodge, 


union? The two Schoolsonce contended over thi: 
difference with great earnestness; and, if brought 
together in the same ecclesiastical organism, 
upon a basis manifestly so ambiguous and uncer- 
tain as that proposed by the committee, they 
are quite likely to do’ the same thing a second 
time. It strikes me that this point needs a more 
precise and definite solution. There ought to 


| be an absolute and explicit covenant of mutual 


toleration, in plain words, binding both schools 


iin respect to the peculiarities of each; and if 


they cannot agree to such a covenant, to be 
placed in the fundamental law of the church, 
as one of the terms of the union, then this fact 
will be proof conclusive that they had better 
not unite together. Such a covenant is the 
very least that the exigency will permit; and 
as human nature is constructed, even among 
theologians, it is not quite certain that even this 
would answer the purpose. I object to the 
basis of the committee, because in the well- 
known circumstances to which it refers it is in- 
definite, and hence liable to almost any inter- 
pretation which party spirit might inspire. Per- 
haps the committee could not agree to a more 
definite basis; and if so, then it is a fair ques- 
tion whether they had better try to agree at all. 
The simple Confession of Faith as a basis has 
failed to unite the two schools ; and now, if we 
are to have something added in the way of ex- 
planation, to prevent the recurrence of this” 
failure in the event of reunion, then let that 
something be as definite as words can make it. 
| 6. The exeinding acts of 1837, originally 
— by the Old School, and at no subse- 
quent period disaffirmed, and always declared 
by the New School to be acts of gross ecclesias- 
tical usurpation and outrage, are left untouched 


of Princeton, for example, and the Rev. Albert! in the proposed plan of union. They were the 


Barnes, though subscribing to the same confes- 
sion, are very clearly Calvanistic theologians of 
different types. The Immediate Imputation 
Theory which figures so largely in the theodicy 
of the one is not held by the other; and hence 
Princeton, the recognized expounder of Old 
School theology, cannot consistently regard Mr. 

rnes as being orthodox, though he is most 
cordially accepted and honored as such by his 
New School brethren. The simple truth is, 
there is a real difference between the two 
Schools, hitherto claimed by the Old School to 
be essential and vital, and also admitted as a 
fact by the New School, while denied to be es- 
ential and vital. Thus the matter has stood ; 
thus it now stands; and thus it will continue 
stand, unless the Old School do—what there 
8 not much probability of their doing—virtually 
concede that all their past allegations of heresy 
against the New School were little better than 
imple slander. 

Now, in respect to this admitted difference, 
what is to be done, and what are to be the terms of 


immediate occasion of the division. The as- 
sumption of powers on the part of the General 
Assembly involved in these acts has never 
been recalled. It remains on the record uncon- 
tradicted and unchanged ; and there it will re- 
main, unless something more than the commit- 
tee propose be done to change it. This, | am 
apt to think, will not be quite satisfactory to 
New School Presbyterians, especially when they 
remember that they differ somewhat from their 
Old School brethren as to the powers of the 
General Assembly. They will naturally want 
some positive guaranty incorporated into the 
constitution of the Church, that the like assump- 
tion shall not be repeated at any future time. 
This is a question that ought to be settled be- 
forehand—not by indirection, but in language 
too plain to admit of the slightest doubt as to 
its Meaning. ; 
7. Itis avery obvious fact that what may 
be termed the tone and type of Presbyterianism 
in the two schools are not precisely the same. 
The one partakes more of the Scotch spirit, and 
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the other more of the New England spirit. The 
one bas been designated as Scotch Presbyterian- 
ism, and the other as American Presbyterian- 
ism. It is not clear, by any means, that these 
two types, without deciding the question of their 
relative merits, will not work better for the 
glory of God and the edification of the Church 
in the separate than they will in the organically 
united state. Both certainly have done very 
well since the division ; and whether they will 
do better in the siate of union is-at least a mat- 
ter of some doubt. I certainly do not desire any 
union which leaves the way open for conflict 
between these two phases of Presbyterianism. 
The phases are real; and whether they can be 
harmoniously blended in one organism is a point 
which at least admits of debate. If they cannot 
be, as the history of the past seems to indicate, 
then things had better be left as they are. 

8. What disposition will be made of the prop- 
erty questions to be settled in the event of union 
I am not sufficiently a lawyer to decide. Yet 
it seems to me that these questions will involve 
some difficulty. Take, for example, the church- 
erection fund, now held as a trust fund by 
trustees under a special act of incorporation, and 
placed under the care of a certain New School 
General Assembly that met at Philadelphia, 
and also under the care of all successive assem- 
blies representing the same constituency. This 
fund was contributed by New School men, and 
for New School purposes. Where, then, is the 
a to change the ecclesiastical status and re- 

ationships of this fund? This, with like ques- 
tions to arise in the other branch of the Church, 
and perbaps other property questions to grow 
out of union, will demand very grave considera- 
tion. Neither branch should commit itself to 
union until both see very clearly the end of the 
experiment. The law committee proposed may 
shed light upon this subject ; but until the light 
comes it will be prudent to wait. 

I have thus, in response to your request, and 
as concisely as possible, named some of the dif- 
ficulties which have occurred to me in respect 
to the proposed plan of union. I am quite 
aware that the whole subject is as yet in an in- 
choate state. Both Assemblies have continued 
the joint committee, directing them to report, in 
1868, any modification of the plan “ they may 
deem desirable in view of any new light that 
they may receive during the year.” It is to be 
hoped that the subject will be frankly and thor- 
oughly discussed; that all the objections will 
be carefully weighed ; and that both branches 
of the Presbyterian Church will fully under- 
stand each other when they come to the point 
of final action. It is just now;as it will be un- 
til settled, the great question in the Presbyter- 
ian Church. Both Assemblies were eminently 
Wise in. simply accepting the reports of the joint 

committee and recomitting the whole question to 
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both branches of the church for ‘ deliberate ex- 
amination.’ Perhaps the committee, in their 
next report, will see occasion to modify the 
plan.. Whatever may be the result, all good 
men must rejoice in the Christian and fraternal 
spirit which seems to be at the bottom of this 
movement.” 


The views expressed in this letter are sug- 


gestive, and worthy of consideration by such of 
our members as desire a reunion with those 
called Orthodox Friends. Such a reunion would 
be exceedingly desirable, if both parties were pre- 
pared to enter into it cordially and to maintain 
it in Christian charity. But can it be said of 
Friends, as of the Presbyterians, that the two 
branches evince towards each other “ courtesy, 
consideration and confidence ;” and has one of 
these branches abandoned “ the offensive prac- 
tice of impugning the Orthodoxy” of the other ? 
It must be remembered that one of these 
branches or sections, called Orthodox, is in some 
places broken into fragments, between which 
there is no unity. 


As in the case of the Presbyterians, religious 


intercourse must precede reunion, and acts of 
courtesy must be mutual. We have long been 
in the practice of opening our meeting houses, 
when requested, for the use of the Orthodox 
Friends, and of allowing them unrestraingd 
freedom to speak in our meetings. They have 
lately extended the same courtesy to our 
Friends in some of the Western States; but 
are they prepared in Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York to pursue this liberal course? 
If they are not, then the way is not open for 
any steps towards reunion, although forty years 
have passed away since the separation in Phila- 
delphia, and nearly all who were active in it 
are numbered with the dead. 





SPIRITUAL EXPERIENCE. 
It is not our want of aptitude for doing good 


which stands in our way, half so much as it is 
our want of communion with God. The rule 
is, “* Oh! taste and see that the Lord is good !” 
Out of this experimental acquaintance with truth 
grows our power to fitly offer it. Only thus can 
we learn to recommend the various viands on 
the table of the gospel feast. Scholarship be- 
comes a means toanend. It is not the show 
of splendid attainments, but the hidden forep 
of piety underlying them, which affects the 
souls we hope to influence. 


The gospel light is much like the solar light ; 
its beauty is not its efficiency. You may divide 
the sunbeam into seven beautiful colors, and 
not one alone, nor all together, will imprint an 
image on a daguerreotype plate. Just out 
the spectrum in the dark, there is one entirely 
invisible ray, called the chemical ray, which 
does the work. No manever saw it, no man 
ever felt it; and yet this it is which bleaches 
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and blackens a dull surface into figures of love- 
liness and life. I care not how luminous a 
man’s personal or intellectual qualities may be, 
if he lacks amid the showy beams that are shin- 
ing this one which is viewless—this efficient 
but inconspicuous beam of spiritual experience 
—all his endeavors will surely prove inoperative 
for good.—Dr. Robinson in Hours at, Home. 





Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ONE HOUR AT QUAKER BRIDGE. 


Perhaps most of our readers, who really love 
wild flowers, have heard of Quaker Bridge. To 
reach that classic spot in Flora’s realm, was the 
—— thought in our mind on the first day 
of this month, and, as the early morning gave 
promise of a fair day, we left the Camden 
depot at 8 o’clock on the Del. & R. Railroad, 
and, after the usual—and, as we thought, un- 
usual—detentions, the train stopped at Atsion, 
which we were assured was within five miles of 
the Bridge. A responsible-looking gentleman, 
at the depot, of whom we made inquiry, said he 
knew about Quaker Bridge, and, if not particu- 
lar about transportation, guessed he could haul 
us a bit on the road thither. This seemed pre- 
possessing, at least, so we followed him towards 
a tree, beneath which our vehicle was waiting. 
Here we saw a horse attached to four wheels 
which were united by two axles, and across 
these ancient centres of rotation two hard 
boards were loosely laid—and this was our car- 
riage! All the choice seats were taken up by 
an iron roller, like those used in gardens or on 
lawns, but the room left, we were at liberty to 
occupy at discretion. We took the back seat— 
that is to say, the ends of the two boards—and, 
with shanks dangling in the thin air, we pro- 
gressed backwards, with extreme deliberation, 
along our new road. Evidently, our horse was 
not valued on account of his speed, for he 
never accomplished anything more than a very 
deliberate walk : 

“Indeed, he lifted heavier leg 
Than Tam O’Shanter’s famous Meg, 
Who galloped on right helter-skelter, 
With goblins in her rear to pelt her; 
And closely pressed by evil kind, 
Left her unhappy tail behind.” 

Indeed, all things around Atsion seem to 
move slowly. The people talk with more de- 
liberation than they do in the city, and when 
they do appear in action, they stir as though 
time were cheap, and to-morrow would suffice 
for what could not be done to-day. The trains 
on the railroad were all behind time. The old 
mill, even, seemed to doze in peace at the head 
of that dreamy lake, and its monotonous hum 
crept wearily over its bronzed and polished 
surface. The tinkling cow-bells fitfully chimed 
in with its rural music, and we were just able 
to distinguish these sounds from the soft rattle 
of the white sand as it ran back in the track of 


our wheels. Along our winding road, the tall 
golden rods were coming into bloom, reminding 
us that autumn was treading in the departing 
footsteps of summer. The false-heath or nig- 
ger-heel, (Hudsonia tomentosa,) in green and 
bristly patches, dotted the roadside; and one 
small tuft, dwarfed by some infantile misfor- 
tune, still carried a few yellow blossoms. About 
one mile—one immensely long mile—of the 
earth’s barren surface was crept over in this 
manuer, when we finally halted at a building in 
course of erection. Now we could understand 
what that iron roller meant that we had been 
conveying so tenderly along the road. When 
the wind blows on these dry sands, they drift 
about like the fine snows of winter; and we 
have seen door-posts and windows, in other 
localities, nearly buried in these heavy sand- 
drifts. Some attempt had been made at gar- 
dening, too, around that new house in the 
forest, and this roller was intended to press 
down the dry sand around the cabbage stalks 
and sweet-potato vines. 

Here we took leave, thankfully, of our gen- 
tlemanly conductor, and made rapid tracks, 
alone, towards our destination. Lonumerable 
lizards hurried out of the path as we rapidly 
threaded along over dry heaths, and through 
low, damp places, our quick steps springing 
with anticipation of coming pleasure. 
‘Through the forest, through the forest, oh! ’tis 

passing sweet to take 

Our lonely way ’mid springing moss, thick wood 

and tangled brake.” 


In less than an hour, we entered the margin 
of a wide-spreading bog; the sand was now wet, 
and on either hand grew countless strange and 
beautiful plants—we were at Quaker Bridge. 

Considering now that we were on sacred 
ground, we put the shoes from off our feet, and 
commenced looking around, as it is best always 
to do when alone in a new, wild and solitary 
Spot. You get, thus, the geography of a place; 
all its points and localities become framed into 
a mental picture, on which memory can look 
with enduring delight. An old mansion-house 
stands, or rather leans, not far from the Bridge. 
It is deserted now, and rank weeds, as tall as a 
man, choke up the yard and doorway. The spi- 
der’s threads, spanning the front door, told us that 
human foot seldom crossed that forsaken home. 
We explored its dilapidated, but once ample 
and numerous, chambers; its ceilings and walls 
were crumbling into dust; its windows were 
driven in by time’s hard fist, or by the storm’s 
pitiless blast, and its ample roof, once spread 
over human joy or human sorrow, now 
opened in patches, to let the stars of night look 
down into that forsaken abode. Some day, 
with knapsack better stored with provisions, we 
will return thither, and pass a night alone in 
that deserted home, and gather up the tradi- 
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tions that must cluster around that solitary] with their golden flowers. Hypericum, too, 
spot, for both man and nature have marked it | was there— 


with suggestive features. 
“Oh! how cruelly sweet are the eckoes that start, 
When memory plays an old tune on the heart.” 

Quaker Bridge spans the Batstow River at 
this place. It is a plain, wooden, but substan- 
tial structure, not differing much from other 
bridges in the pines. But we noticed there 
were two bridges here; which, then, was 
Quaker Bridge ? Here was a dilemma; but we 
thought we understood it. One was a Hicks- 
ite, and the other was an, Orthodox bridge! 
Nothing could be plainer. One was built in 
somewhat better taste than the other ; it looked 
more modern; it had, too, a slight, graceful 
curve as it stretched across the wide stream; 
though it was only a little bit more like other 
bridges than its fellow. We climbed down 
beneath the timbers, and stood with our feet in 
the brown water, in order the better to examine 
their foundations. It was impossible to dis- 
cover the least essential difference in principle, 
and yet these two bridges stood apart and 
separate, when only a few scasoned and straight- 
grained planks would have united both into one 
beautiful structure. Shame! shame! but not 
to the bridges. There was no toll to pay on 
either, and both were equally adapted to trans- 
port people to the other side. 

The flowers growing here, many of them, 
were old acquaintances. It seemed that these 
brown, piney streams could not flow along so 
rejoicingly, if the water-lilies did not watch 
them in their merry course. Never did we see 
Jarger blossoms than opened their silver cups 
on these soft waters. These delicate flowers 
cannot bear to see the sun set, but always close 
their dreamy eyes early in the afternoon. The 
Lilium superbum reared its tall pyramidal head 
as high as our own, carrying a dozen nodding 
bells, whose delicate, versatile clappers swung 
noiselessly in the summer air. Noiselessly ! 
Can wesay that? Our deaf ears heard not the 
music, but can we say that the thousand beav- 
tiful beings around—the painted birds, the glit- 
tering insect, 

“ With rainbow wings of gauzy pearl, 
And bodies blue and gold,” _ 

and all the uther beautiful plants—ae insensi- 
ble to the chimes of the Turk’s Cap Lily? We 
were not present at the vesper hour, but our 
fancy heard the lily bells at evening, calling 
their sisters of the swamp to bow their heads in 
voiceless prayer to Him who gives them water, 
and air, and glorious sunshine. 

Our old. friends the Droseras grew in the wet 
sand—the filiformis and longifolia—both in 
flower. Polygela lutea and cruciata mingled 
their golaen and scarlet heads with the white 
crowns of Kriocaulon decangulare. Arcyrum 
stans and Crux Andrea enlivened many spots 





the herb of war, 
Pierced through with wounds, and marked with 
many a scar.” 


Fine specimens of Zygadenus leinanthoides 


we found growing on the margin of the stream, * 


and alomgside of these charming plants, a large, 
dark pine snake, banded with white, was enjoy- 
ing his afteraoon nap. 

We were Jed far out into the swamp to gather 
specimens of the large white fringed orchis 
(Platanthera blephariglottis) which grew abun- 
dantly. Some spikes were as long as our hand. 
It is a marvel how the black earth of the 
swamp ever becomes transformed into the per- 
fect white of this flower. Innocence itself—if 
yet found on this earth—is not whiter or more 
spotless than its fringed lip. No other petal, 
except Sabbatia lanceolata, has as little of earth’s 
mixture in it, and both grow in company here. 

The yellow-fringed orcbis, Gray calls our 
handsomest species, and we do not wonder, for 
it is a glorious plant. We found two speci- 
mevs. The eye that can look for the first time 
at these golden blossoms and liquid ciliated lips 
without a tear is truly to be pitied. It is not 
that bright yellow like the buttercup, which 
throws back the light into the eye, but a deep 
golden orange absorbs every ray like the 
nap of velvet, and while the heart holds its 


| breath in admiration, a quiet joy creeps through 


one’s whole being in thankfulness for such 
beautiful gifts. 

“Smile, if ye will, but some heart-strings 

Are closest linked with simplest things ; 
And those wild flowers will hold mine fast, 
Till love, and life, and all be past.” 

Go not to the dictionary for the definition of 
the word beautiful, but go into the wild woods 
and ask of the yellow-fringed orchis what that 
word truly means . Oh! long shall we remem- 
ber thee ! , 

“ How déficate the gauzy frill, 
How rich thy leafy stem ; 
How soft thy voice when woods are still; 
And thou singest songs to them.” 

The orchids have ever been the delight of the 
botanist,—such strange forms dressed in purest 
colors—their delicate and transient life—the 
quiet and solitary places they grow in—their 
strange habits of propagation, calling often the 
busy insect from his summer gambols into their 
beautifal cups to scatter the pollen around,— 
are chapters of deep interest, and by no means 
satisfactorily worked out. 

The Gymnazenia tridentata grew rather 
plentifully in close companionship with the 
Rhexia Virginica. The Sclerolepis verticilldta 
stood quite thickly in the shallow water, its sin- 
gle stem erect and fringed with thickish, linear, 
pointed leaves in many whorls, bearing one 
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large head of flesh colored flowers, was truly a 
gem. 

Riding gracefully on the brown water, we 
found the floating-heart (Limnanthemum lacu- 
nosum) one of the Gentianacea. We must be 
pardoned a little if we do not feel compassion 
for the botanist who has not himself waded 
after the floating-hcart. Its roots are buried in 
the mud beneath water, often two feet deep, as 
was the case with our specimens. From these 
roots rise up long and slender petioles, darkly 
spotted all over, and each one;bearing at the end 
one floating heart-shaped leaf, with its margin 
dark olive in color, and its centre irregularly 
marked with vivid green. These leaves are 
purple underneath, like the water-lilies, and in- 
dented with numerous spots. About one inch 
below the leaf an umbel of flower stems bursts 
from the petiole, and it is very curious to see 
how these peduncles curve round the floating- 


‘hearts in order to lift their white flowers above 


the surface. These blossoms are a charming 
study. Five golden introrse anthers, alternate 
with each division of the white monopetalous 
corolla, and scatter pollen all over the fragile 
cup. Each lobe bears, near its base, two ap- 
pendages of singular beauty not mentioned in 
the books, and besides these, there are five 
glandalar bodies in the throat of the corrola al- 
ways gemmed with the golden pollea grains. 
They fade with the sun, and when the stars 
come out, they dip their withered heads be- 
neath the leaves. It did seem a pity to crush 
such beautiful things between brown paper in 
order to preserve them, but so it is all over the 
world; hearts are daily crushed as between the 
upper and the nether mill-stones. We may 
preserve the form of the floating-heart in our 
brown. paper, but the picture of its fresh and 
living beauty we commit to the keeping of mem. 
ory’s fadeless herbarium. ~ 

On the plains of Enna, in Sicily, we are told, 
dwelt a Grecian goddess. They called her 
Proserpine; and she was very beautiful. At 
Quaker Bridge we found her representative, the 
Prosperinaca pertinacea; but we call it the 
Mermaid-weed. Ah! we were sure thisgwild 
spot had its myths and traditions, but our time 
was too short to discover them all. For one 
hour we gave ourself up with entire abandon to 
the sweet company of the forest flowers, and 
time hurried along like the water of the rapid 
stream. 

“We quenched our thirst at the forest well, 

We ate of the forest berry ; 


And the times we spent in the’good green wood, 
{ Like the times of song, were merry.”’ 


We have never heard a satisfactory solution 
given for the dark color of these forest streams. 
It is not a mechanical mixture of some coloring 
substance with the water, for long standing or 
filtration will not remove it. It is stained by 
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some colorjnug matter in chemical solution ; but 
from what source does it eome? We think not 
from living roots of plants‘tiow growing in the 
logs, because it is just as dark in little pools, 
distant far from either pines or cedars. Old 
Time, for ages, has spread a rich carpet of 
vegetation over these bogs, and Death’s iron 
heel has trodden to pieges, year after year, the 
warp and the woof of that green and flower- 
spangled carpet. Generations of lilies, of fig- 
ger-heels, of white and golden-lipped orchids, 
of Droseras and meadow - beauties, of Hyperi- 
cum and Zygadenus, of Polygalas, of Nympheas 
and of Floating Hearts, and Mermaids, too, 
have laid themselves down in these wet grave- 
yards, like generations of our own kind else- 
where; and the all-searching river steals the 
soft jewels, packed away in their crumbling 
cells, to dye its own cool veins in remembrance 
of so much beauty. We love these dark rivers, 
and, in bidding them adieu, shall employ the 
thoughts of another— 
“Go, dark river, and to the young and kind, 
Speak thou of pleasant hours and lovely things; 
Of fields and woods, of sunshine, dew and wind; 
Of mountains, valleys, and of river-springs ; 
Speak thou of every little bird that sings, 
Of every bright sweet-scented flower that blows; 
Bat chiefest speak of Him whose mercy flings 
Beauty and love abroad, and who bestows 
Light to the sun alike with odor to the rose.” 


J.G. H. 
8th mo. 1st, 1867. 





The great purpose of all afflictions, where 
God is really teared, is to oblige us to cleave 
more closely to Him, by allowing us no other 
source of vonsolation. We never value the 
grace ‘of God somuch as when we are obliged 
to have recourse to it for support against what 
would be, otherwise, overwhelming. 

SOCIAL LIFE. 

Abridged from “ Work and Conflict,” by. Kennedy. 

“ No man liveth to himself.” The most sel- 
fish, the most solitary, exercise an influence be- 
yond themselves for good or for evil. The 
thoughts they think, the words they speak, the 
very looks they look, however much they may 
intend them to be bounded by the narrow circle 
they draw around themselves, pass beyond that 
circle without asking their conéent, and tell on 
others whom they have no desire either to bene- 
fit or harm. Let them but utter a word and 
it is gone from them forever; they cannot re- 
call it if they would; it fulfils its mission, 
whether benign or malign, on some ear or some 
heart; and thence it proceeds in its onward pro- 
gress, cursing or blessing, it may be, till the 
end of time. And even if men should resolve 
to speak no word lest the spoken word should 
grow and multiply in fruits which they do not 
desire, their self-imposed silence, the co apressed 
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lip, and the unhappy look, will produce some 
impression on thodé who witness them—an im- 
pression which will not terminate with itself; 
and which will verify the social fact that no one 
liveth: unto himself. Our example may be 
silent and unobtrusive, but it cannot be wholly 
unobserved. And if the first circle of observers 
be small, yet each of them becomes the centre 
of 2 new circle, and our influence becomes thus 
diffused far beyond our control and even our 
knowledge. Whatever station we occupy, 
whether we live in the public eye or in the 
deepest privacy ; whether we are ambitious to 
be something, or ambitious to be nothing; it is 
a necessity of our social existence that we can- 
not live to ourselves. There is no wall of ex- 
clusiveness so thick or so high, but that the in- 
fluence of our character and conduct, the in- 
fluence, in short, of what we are and what we 
do, will penetrate through it, or climb over it. 

It is a solemn, ‘fact* that we are under the 
operation of this law of social life, and that its 
operation is involuntary’and constant. Life it- 
self is a solemn thing. We may so use it that 
it would ‘be better for us if’ we had never pos- 
sesiéd it. Or we way so use it that it shall be 
* @ thing of beauty and of joy for ever.” Social 
life with its voluntary and involuntary contribu- 
tion to the common weal, or the common woe, 
is doubly solemn. There may be some whom 
we have already unconsciously benefitted, and 
who have been made more strong, more holy, 
more happy, by some casual word we have 
dropped, or some casual deed we have done, of 
which there is no record in our own memory. 
There may bé others whom some easual word or 
deed of ours has accelerated in the downward 
path of unbelief and ungodliness. 

The apostolic words, “ None of us liveth to 
himself,” are not, however, the mere declaration 
of a social fact; they are the declaration of a 
Christian law. Our involuntary influence may 
be either good or evil. It may be the influence 
of selfishness producing selfishness. But the 
Christian law is, “ Look not every man on his 
own things, but every man also on the things of 
others.” “Ye are not yourown. For ye are 
bought with a price: therefore glorify God in 
your body, and in your spirit which are God’s.” 

The Christian love, which forms the soul of 
the law “no oné liveth to himself,” may very 
appropriately begin its social work “at home.’’ 
Let Christians give it full sway in their fami- 
lies. If there is “no place like home,” let love 
destroy those selfish, crooked tempers which 
mar its peace; those tempers which break up 
families, even while outwardly one, into frag- 
ments, that are brought indeed very near to 
each other, but are not “like kindred drops 
which mingle into one.” Let all seek within 
their home circle, their first and best sphere of 
well doing. It will amply repay their toil. 


But Christian love beginning at home, will 
not be content to be confined there. It is too 
expansive for that. It will overleap the narrow 
boundary ; or if it be forcibly restrained within 
it, it will resent the wrong by dying a natural 
death in its prison. That it may live and thrive 
it must breathe the fresh air of the world, and 
brace itself with exercise in deeds of meroy. 

What shall I do? is probably the question 
which has been asked by many. A question 
which has been answered sententiously, thus: 
“Do the duty which lies nearest thee, which 
thou knowest to bea duty; thysecond duty will 
already have become clearer.” And this is only 
a paraphrase of the inspried saying, ‘“‘ Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it,” and “ do it 
with thy might.” Christian love will find ob- 
jects on which to expend the energy of its well- 
doing at the very door, lying in sin and wretch- 
edness, in more desparate case than the man 
who fell among thieves in the solitary and rob- 
ber-haunted defile which lay between Jerusalem 
and Jericho. It will find them in the furthest 
regions of the earth, all “ neighbors” according 
to our Lord’s teaching, everywhere needing and 
awaiting the application of the same Christian 
balm. Let it lay its hands of mercy on some 
of these and bind up their wounds, and pour in 
the oil and wine of gcspel truth and love. 
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THE InpIANS.—The communications of Sid- 
ney Averill and Gideon Frost, in relation to In- 
dian outrages, which have appeared ia this pa- 
per, have afresh awakened the feelings of sad- 
ness and sorrow which in times past have been 
so general throughout our Society in relation to 
this suffering and deeply injured people. 

The thoughtful among us will remember that 
national crimes are generally followed by 
national punishments, and will look forward 
with apprehension to the fearful reckoning we 
may have to pay, when inquisition shall be made 
at the hands of the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. We have received several communica- 
tions on this subject in addition to the one 
which appears in this number, urging that im- 
mediate action may be taken by our Society, 
that the effusion of blood may be stayed. 

One of our correspondents in this city recently 
received a letter from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, in which he says:— , 

“ The genuine spirit of Christian philanthropy 
has invariably distinguished the Society o* 
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Friends in all its history, and the tender of the 
services of Friends in the accomplishment of 
peace does honor to them, and is very gratefully 
appreciated by me.” 

Another correspondent, in the State of New 
York, hopes “that Philadelphia Friends will 
move in the matter, and desires to contribute to 
sustain their action.” 

We are glad to know that Friends of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, who are near the Seat of 
Government, have had personal intercourse, 
and are in- correspondence with the Commis- 
sioner of [ndian Affairs, and also that a num- 
ber of judicious Friends have been set apart by 
the Representative Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting to attend to the concern, and 
pursue such course as the wisdom of Truth may 
suggest. We hope, howéver, that this action 
will not prevent individual effort, and thas, not 
only the members of our own Society, but every 
Christian man and woman, will do what they | 
can in this emergency. Those who may not | 
be able to act, may, in the spirit of prayer, de- 
sire that the Ruler of Nations may put it into! 
the hearts of our legislators to do justice to the 
red man, that so the Divine judgments may be 
averted from our land. 





MarrigED, on the 18th of Seventh month, 1867, | 
with the approbation of Horsham Monthly Meeting, | 
Davin Foutxs to Susan Y. Micuener, daughter of 
Silas Shoemaker, all of Montgomery Co., Pa. | 

—, on the 4th of Seventh month, 1867, with the : 
approbation of Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, at the 
residence of the bride’s parents, Wm. BaLperston, 
of Burlington Co., to Anynizs H. Boaes, of Camden | 
o., N. J. 


{ 


——_-.-49 

Disp, in Howard Co., Md., on the 30th of Seventh 
month, 1867, Exizaseta Byrnes, daughter of Francis | 
W. and Elizabeth B. Plummer, and only grand- 
daughter of Richard Plummer, aged nearly 5 months. 
, on the 26th of Seventh month, 1867, at his 
residence in York Co., Pa., Tuomas Jones, an Elder 
and member of Fawn Particular and Deer Creek 
Monthly Meeting, in the 74th year of bis age. 

——, on the 29th of Seventh month, 1867, Bessiz 
Wison, daughter of Edwin and Mary A. Mitchell, 
aged 3 years and 8 months. 

——, at Salem, N. J., on Fourth-day, 31st of Sev- 
enth month, 1867, Isaac Nicoxsov, in his 76th year. 

——, in Philadelphia, on the 4th of Eighth month, 
1867, Joux Burton, M. D., in his 83d year. 





“Fear not, little flock, it is your father’s good 
Pleasure to give you the kingdom.” Learn 
thus to contemplate the sovereignty of God, as 
It is His delight to exert it for His people ; find, 
i it, and not in yourselves, an all-prevailing ar- 
— for grace to help in every time of need. 
— Goode. 
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For Friends’ Intelligenesrs, ..., 
‘ THE INDIANS. ea: 

Since public attention, within a few weeks, 
has been directed to the condition and prospects 
of the Indians in-thé-far West, the evidences 
have been rapidly increasing that many of the 
alleged barbarities of these Indians are either 
acts of retaliation for wrongs inflicted by the 
whites, or are false accounts, manufactured for 
the occasion, by parties who desire to create a 
natural hostile feeling, for the purpose of en- 
couraging the Government to wage against 
them a war of extermination. These misrepre- 
sentations are generally made by contractors 
and Government agents, and other interested 
parties, some of whom have heretofore accumu- 
lated much property during the prosecution of 
the Indian wars, and who desire the continu- 
ance of the present hostilities for the same pur- 
pose. Official information amply justifies the 
belief, that notwithstanding a multitude of 
peaceable Indians have Been slaughtered in cold 
blood by the whites, without proyocation, still a 
large proportion of the now hostile.tribes are 
willing to.make. peace, provided they be com- 
pensated for their destroyed property, and pro- 
vided that railroad companies and other -en- 
eroaching parties be compelled to make -satis- 
faction for land occupied without the Indians’ 
consent, and that their anpuity goods be faith- 
fully paid to them. “2% 

If a compliance with these jan demands 
will adjust the difficulties, it.wotld clearly be 
the duty of the Government tocomply. If one- 
tenth or one-twentieth of the money now wasted 
in the prosecutién of the war were to be ex- 


pended in protecting the persons of the Indians — 


from violence and their, property from depre- 
dations at the hands of white men, the work of 
—— pacificatioh would dgnbtless proceed 
rapidly. a ee 

The testimony of the: Gévereet of Idaho is 
worthy of being continwally Wortieid mind by 
Friends,—that “in no case that I have exam- 
ined have I found the red man.the aggtessot ;” 
and yet we are prosecuting a war of threatened 
extermination, attended by barbarities on our 
part the most horrible that can be found upon 
the pages of history, while our own people, who 
are the guilty and original aggressors, are sel- 
dom or never punished. The omly instance of 
an attempted retribution was that of Captain 
, who was tried for the murder of four 
peaceable Indians, without the least provoca- 
tion, but from mere wantonness; and being 
found guilty, was simply cashiered, or dismissed 
from his command. 

There is reason to believe that a memorial 
to Government, signed by as many Friends as 
might be convenient, asking that early measures 
be taken to obtain a pacification of the difficul- 
ties, by securing to the Indians the undisturbed 
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enjoyment of all their rights, would receive an 
earnest consideration. I am willing to press 
the question, Is it not our duty to perform this 
act of simple justice ? 

Friends are almost the natural guardians of 
the Indian race. It is a pleasant reflection 
that no jar of discord has ever disturbed the 
harmonious relation between them and our So- 
ciety; and however vindictive towards those 
who have wronged them, they have been uni- 
formly kind to us. 

Are there not Friends sufficiently interested 
in this pressing case of justice and humanity to 
volunteer a visit to the seat of Government, for 
the purpose of asking that the stroke of the up- 
lifted sword be arrested, and that measures of 
pacification be substituted for those of carnage 

GIDEON Frost, 

Greenvale P. O., Long Island, 8th mo. 1, 1867. 





From “The Nation.” 
REVIEW OF JANNEY’S HISTORY OF FRIENDS.* 


The work before us, of which the first two 
volumes were published in 1859, opens with a 
statement of the more prominent“ testimonies ” 
of the early Friends, which is succeeded by a 
very cursory sketch of the history of the 
Christian Chureh to the time of George Fox. 
Then follows a record of the experiences of that 
remarkable man, who for many years was a ver- 
itable apostle of the truth, a particular state- 
ment of the persecutions to which he and his 
followers were exposed from magistrates, priests 
and people, and all other noteworthy matters 
relating to the society until the separation, 
which took place in America about the year 
1828, the circumstances preceding and attend- 
ing which are very fully detailed in the latter 
half of the fourth volume. The bulk of the 
work consists of more or less minute memorials 
of a very large number of ministers and other 
prominent men and women, the reading of 
which, it must be confessed, is sometimes a mo- 
notonous employment; but the monotony is 
frequently relieved, especially in the earlier 
part, by incidents of an heroic or sadly tragic 
character. The records from which the author 
was able to draw the material for the construc- 
tion of his history were ample, perhaps more 
full and complete than those which have been 
preserved by any other sectarian body. 

It is remarkable that those most actively en- 
gaged in organizing the Society of Friends were 
young men and women, few being thirty years 

_ of age at the commencement of their ministry, 
and some not more than eighteen or twenty. 
George Fox himself was about twenty-three 
years old when he began to preach in 1647. 


* “History of the Religious Society of Friends, 
from its rise tothe year 1828. Vols.1.—IV. By 
Samuel M. Janney.” Philadelphia: T. Ellwood 
Zell. 


All the more noble, therefore, is the story of 
their constancy under the severest trials of 
their faith, and it would awaken much wonder 
in us had we not learned in the school of ex- 
perience that the little trials of this life are 
even harder to bear than the large ones, and that 
there is in every great cause an inspiration ade- 
quate to the making of martyrs, ‘The society 
rapidly took form and gained adherents. The 
period was one of much theological as well as 
political activity, and there seems to have been 
a large class of persons denominated “ seekers ” 
who were very ready join such a movement as 
this. The “testimonies” of the new Protest- 
ants. brought them of necessity into collision 
with those in authority in such troublesome 
times, and imprisonment in noisome dungeons, 
the stocks, and many stripes were the aliment 
upon which they thrived for many years. To 
those holding supreme power in the state they 
spoke boldly, and they do not seem to have been 
treated by them with especial discourtesy. 
It is perhaps an open question whether Crom- 
well did not intend to be somewhat facetious 
when, at the close of a conversation with George 
Fox, he said to the leather-clad apostle, ““ Come 
again to my house ; for, if thou and I were but 
an hour of a day together, we should be nearer 
one to the other.” 

After about the year 1720, when their per- 
secution had in great measure ceased, the so- 
ciety seemed to have grown much more slowly 
than before. The narrative becomes less inter- 
esting to the outside reader, excepting when it 
touches, as it necessarily often does, upon the 
connection of the society or its members with 
the great social questions of the day. The evils 
of slavery and the slave-trade engaged the at- 
tention of this people almost simultaneously 


with their settlement in America, but with | 


characteristic slowness, though with equally 
characteristic pertinacity, the question was dealt 
with and argued upon for eighty years before 
total abstinence from all connection with the 
institution was required of the members. In 
the anti-slavery agitation of the past thirty years 
the Quaker “ testimony,” renewed and vitalized 
by the Motts, the Hoppers, and others less fa- 
mous but equally faithful, contributed power- 
fully to the great overthrow which could not 
come through peace. Against intemperance 
also the Friends have labored efficiently, for 
the promotion of education, for a juster system 
of prison discipline, and for many other humane 
objects. Their treatment of the Indian tribes 
in this country gains lustre from the unhappy 
oceurrences of the present hour. : 
If the author, himself a Friend and a schis- 
matic, had taken too favorable a view of the 
position both of the society and the branch to 
which he belongs, it would not have been sur- 
/prising, and it is probable that the record has 
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been colored to some extent in this way. Yet 
there is an evident intention to write with 
judicial fairness ; for instance, after detailing 
the infamous persecutions to which Frieads 
were subjected in New England, particularly 
in Massachusetts, he says: “‘ Although a regard 
for historical accuracy requires an impartial ac- 
count of the severe persecutions endured by the 
early Friends in New England, the narrative 
cannot be continued without reluctance ; espe- 
cially when we reflect that among no people on 
earth is religious liberty, in this age, more 
highly appreciated or more fully secured than 
by the ao of the Pilgrims.” And 
further, after giving an account of the execution 
of certain Friends on Boston Common: ‘‘ There 
can be but one opinion among all reflecting 
minds concerning the bloody tragedy enacted 
at Boston; it should be remembered, however, 
that a large proportion of the colonists were op- 
posed to the course pursued, and the infamy 
must rest upon a few who were enabled, by. the 
ecclesiastical features of their government, to 
hold the reins of power.” 

In treating of the great separation—a difficult 
task—we should say that Mr. Janney has en- 
deavored conscientiously to do justice to both 
parties, and, it seems to us, with a considerable 
degree of success. Belonging as he does to the 
branch called “ Hicksite,” to distinguish it from 
the “ Orthodox ” Friends, it is tobe expected 
that the latter will not accept his narrative as 
a truthful account of the event, its causes, and | asking you to ride with us. I told him I bad 
the priuciples involved ; at the same time, it} no doubt you were going to the first station ; 
must be borne in mind that the feeling of bit-| but he said, ‘The gentleman is a stranger, 
terness subsisting even yet between the two/| father; it is very easy toascthim. It always 
branches, especially on the part of the Orthodox, | seems to me such a pity to ride with an empty 
is such as ill comports with their peaceful and | seat!’ ” 
forgiving faith, and prevents that fair and equit-| Now, that ride which cost the gentleman nei- 
able judgment which is to be desired. Mr.}ther money, time, nor trouble, was a real 
Janney frankly acknowledges, what we think | blessing to a weary minister of Christ; and he 
must appear to any unprejudiced reader, that in| told him so when he thanked him and the dear 


sonal knowledge and connection of its author 
with many of the events which he details, it 
having been written between 1700 and 1720, 
and is attractive on account of a certain quaint- 
ness of style, but it covers a period of only 
about seventy years. There are other histories, 
but none, we believe, so comprehensive as that 
now offered to the public. We commend it to 
the reading of persons of all sects, and not least 
to the young, for’an ineight into spiritual purity 
and fidelity to the inner light such as are not 
likely to be exhibited again, certainly not ia 
our day, in the formation of a uew society. The 
Quaker forms and organization are perhaps de- 
clining, and may, in a few generations, become 
extinct. Even more on this account is their 
history worth studying, and their decadence 
may serve even more distinctly than their rise 
to point out the foundations of the “broad 
church ” of the future. 

















—— wee 
A PITY TO HAVE AN EMPTY SEAT. 


A few weeks agoa gentleman was obliged to 
go toa distant depot at an hour when there was 
no conveyance thither. So, although very weary, 
and not strong, he was obliged to set out on a 
walk of two or three miles. After he bad gone 
a little way, he was overtaken by a gentleman 
and a little boy in a carriage. The fine horse 
was at once reined in, and his owner said with 
a smile, ‘‘I presume, sir, you are going but a 
short way; but this little fellow insists on my 


. regard to belief both parties had somewhat di-| boy who prompted the kind civility. 


verged, and that in opposite directions, fromthe| ‘It isa way he has, and always had, sir,” 
position held by George Fox and his more promi- | replied the father. ‘‘From his cradle, he could 
nent converts. Yet the belief of these earlier| never enjoy what he could not share with 
Friends was not uniform, and in this connection | others. If he has any new gift or pleasure, 
our author well says: “ An attempt to enforce | his first thought is for those less favored. It 
entire uniformity of belief was the rock upon | is a way he got from his mother.” 
which the Protestant reformers split,and which} It was truly a beautiful “ way” that boy had ; 
the early Friends had the wisdém to avoid. In| and it should be a lesson to all boys, and boys’ 
the days of George Fox they were remarkably | mothers too, who hear of hin. Remember this, 
tolerant; but in succeeding times, as the bond | you wno have horses at your coatro] to use for 
of Christian love grew weaker, a greater re-| convetience or pleasure: “It is a pity to have 
liance upon rules of discipline became manifest.” | en empty seat.” Remember it, mothers; whon 
The work is much of it written in a plain,| training your boys for lives of unselfishness. 
simple, uopretending style, but abounds in some | The little things of to-day will grow into great 
parts in that peculiar stilted Scriptural phrase-| things of years to come. The boy who is selfish 
ology with which those who have often at-| with his toys and his comforts will be so with 
tended Friends’ meetings or read Friends’ books] his money and his sympathies when a man; 
are thoroughly familiar. Sewall’s “ History of} for the heart grows harder, rather than softer, 
Quakers” has the advantage of the direct per-! by the flight of time.—Zxchange. 
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THE RIVER PATH. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


No bird-song floated down the hill, 
The tangled bank below was atill; 


No rustle from ‘the birchen stem, 
No ripple from the water’s hem. 


The dusk of twilight round us grew, 
We felt the falling of the dew; 

For, from us, ere the day was done, 
The wooded hills shut out the sun. 


But on the river’s farther side 
We saw the hill-tops glorified— 


A tender glow, exceeding fair, 
A dream of day without its glare. 


With us the damp, the chill, the gloom; 
With them the sunset’s rosy bloom ; 
While dark, through willowy vistas seen, 
The river rolled in shade between. 

From out the darkness where we trod 
We gazed upon those hills of God. 


Whose light seemed not of moon or sun, 
We spake not, but our thought was one. 
We paused as if from that bright shore 
Beckoned our dear ones gone before ; 
And stilled our beating hearts to hear 
The voices lost to mortal ear ! 


Sudden our pathway turned from night; 
The hills swung open to the light; 


Through their green gates the sunshine showed ; 
long, slant splendor downward flowed. 

Down glade and glen and bank it rolled, 

It bridged the shaded stream with gold; 


And borne on piers of mist, allied 

The shadowy with the sunlit side! 

“So,” prayed we, “wien our feet draw near, 
The river, dark with morte! fear, 

“ And the night cometh chill with dew, 

O, Father! let thy light break through ! 


“So let the hills of doubt divide, 

So bridge with faith the sunless tide! 
“ So let the eyes that fail on earth 

On thy eternal hills go forth ; 


“ And ih thy beckoning angels know 
The dear ones whom we loved below.” 
—_——_-~0r—- ___—_ 
. (Selected.) 
“T have learned,” says the melancholy Pestalozzi, 
“that in this wide world no one heart is able or 
willing to help another.” 
Ob, say not we through life must struggle— 
Must toil and mourn alone; 

That no one human heart can answer 
The beatings of our own. 

The stars look down from the silent heaven 
Into the quiet stream, 

And see themselves from its dewy depths 
In fresher beauty gleam. 


The sky, with its pale or glowing hues, 
Ever painieth the wave below ; 
And the sea sends up its mist to form 
Bright clouds and the heavenly bow. 
Thus each does of the other borrow 
A beauty not its own;. 
And tells us no one thing in Nature 
Is for itself alone. 
Alone, amid life’s griefs and perils, 
The stoutest soul may quail; 
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Left to its own unaided efforts, 
The strongest arm may fail ; 


And thongh all strength still comes from Heaven, 
All light from God above, 

Yet we may sometimes be his angels, 
The apostles of his love. 


Then let us learn to help each other, 
Hoping unto the end: 
Who sees in every man a brother, 
Shall find in each a friend. ‘ 


———-~<+or————_——_ 
BREAD AND MILK. 


The incident I am about to relate, I received 
from the lips of the principal actor when he was 
a venerable and most interesting gentleman. 

It is a story of his wayward beyhood, which 
he loved to tell because it reflected honor on a 
mother he delighted to honor. 

One morning Johnay (for that was his real 
name) came to the breakfast table and boldly 
said he would not eat bread and milk that 
morning. 

“ Very well, Johnny,” answered his mother, 
quietly and without raising her voice; “ I’!l set 
it on this high shelf. You can run to school.” 

This ran consisted of a long piece of road, 
and then a long tramp through a wood, which 
gave Jobuny ample time to call up all his spunk 
and to strengthen his determination not to give 
in. 
Accordingly, on his return, he was all ready 

to assert the dignity of boyhood, and when he 
drew up to the table and saw the bow! of bread 
and milk sct before him, he felt. nerved to any 
course, and decided to die rather than eat it. 

“ Very well, Johnny,” was the mother’s calm 
remark ; “I’ll set it on the high shelf until 
you want it ;” and a decided wave of her hand 
sent him from the table, and in due time he 
was bidden by an authority he could not resist 
to run off to school. a‘ 

That run was not as spirited as the morning 
run had been. He felt “ dreadfully hollow,” 
and had no relieh for his usual sport of pre- 
tending to be chased by a bear, climbing, ia 
fancied terror, a tree; running out on the end 
of its horizontal branches, and dropping to the 
ground only to gain another tree and accom- 
plish the same feat of dexterity. LZ 

On the contrary, he felt a little like giving 
up, as he knew his mother never would, and 
mitted to himself that he would be glad of that 
bowl of bread and milk; and when he came 
dragging home at night, and the bow! was lifted 
down from the high shelf without a word of 
threatening or reproach, he pretty well under- 
stood the force of calm and persistent authority. 

Feeling well assured that he would never eat 
anything else until he ‘had swallowed that oft 
presented and oft-refused bread and milk, he 
just took it as quietly as it was offered, and 
ate it. ne 

And after that, he said, he never set his will 
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in defiance of his mother’s. I saw the tears of 
fond and appreciative love gather in his eyes 
as he said, 

‘“‘ My mother was a woman of good judgment, 
and [ love to think how she made me obey 
her.” —Late Paper. 


—_——_--—_40—-—___——— 


EARLY RISING. 


Health and long life are almost universally 
associated with early rising ; and we are pointed 
to countless old people as evidences of its good 
effects on the general system. Can any one 
of our readers, on the spur of the moment, give 
a good, conclusive reason why health should be 
attributed to this habit? We know that old 
people get up early, but it is simply because 
they can’t sleep. Moderate old age does 
not require much sleep. Hence, in the aged, early 
rising is a necessity or convenience, and is not 
a cause of health in itself. There is a larger 
class of early risers, very early risers, who may 


be truly said not to have a day’s health in a 


ear—the thirsty folks, for example, who drink 
iquor uutil midnight and rise early to get 
more. Qne of our earliest recollections is that 
of “ old smokers ” making their “ devious way ”’ 
to the grog shop or tavern bar room, before 
sunrise, for their morning grog. Early rising, 
to be beneficial, must have two concomitants : 
to retire early, and, on rising, to be properly 
employed. One of the most eminent divines 
in this country rose by daylight for many years, 
and at the end of that time became an invalid, 
has travelled the world over for health, and has 
never regained it, and never-will. Jt is rather 
an early retiring that does the good, by keep- 
ing people out of those mischievous practices 
which darkness favors, and which need not bere 
be more particularly referred to. 

Another important advantage of retiring 
early is, that the intense stillness of midnight 
and the early morning hours favors that unbro- 
ken repose which is the all-powerful renovator 
of the tired system. Without, then, the accom- 
paniment of retiring early, “ early rising” is 
worse than useless, and is positively mischiev- 
ous. Every person should be allowed to“ have 
his sleep out ;” otherwise, the duties of the day 
cannot be properly performed, and will be neces- 
sarily slighted, even by the most conscientious 

To all young persons, to students, to the se- 
dentary, and to invalids, the fullest sleep that 
the system will take without artificial means, is 
the balm of life—without it there can be no res- 
toration to health and activity again. Never 
wake up the sick or infirm, or young children, 
of a morning—it is a barbarity ; let them wake 
of themselves; let the care rather be to estab- 
lish an bour for retiring, so early that their 
fuliest sleep may be out béfore sunrise. 

Another item of very great importance is: 
do not hurry up the young and weakly. It. is 
























no advantage to pull them out of bed as soon as 
their eyes open, nor is it best for the studious 
or even for the well who have passed an un- 
usually fatiguing day, to jump out of bed the 
moment they wake up; let them remain with- 
out going to sleep again until the sense of weari- 
ness passes from their limbs. Nature abhors 
two things; violence and a vacuum. The sun 
does not break out at once into the glare of the 
meridian. The diurnal flowers unfold them- 
selves by slow degrees; nor fleetest beast, nor 
sprightliest bird, leaps at once from his resting- 
place. By all which we mean to say, that as 
no physiological truth is more demonstrable 
than that as the brain, and with it the whole 
nervous system, is recuperated by sleep, it is of 
the first importance, as to the well-being of the 
human system, that it have its fullest measurd 
of it; and to that end, the habit of retiring to 
bed early should be made imperative on all 
children, and no ordinary event should be al- 
lowed to interfere with it. Its moral healthful- 
ness is not less important than ite physical. 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE OPEN POLAR SEA. 
(Concluded from page 368.) 

With extreme difficulty, they got into a little 
bay, they christened Port Foulke (after the 
chjef promoter of the expedition), and there de- 
termined to winter. Everybody is acquainted 
with the manner of making things snug io an 
arctic harbor: the roofing in of the deck; the 
clearing out of the hold ion being the warmest 
place for the men to live in); and the conveying 
the cargo on shore. The peculiarity of the 
present case was the extraordinary number of 
live-stock in the shape of Esquimaux dogs; 
there were no less than thirty of these magnifi- 


cent wild beasts on board (pufchased at a great . 


price—on account of a canine disease then pre- 
valent, which made them scarce—at various 
native stations along the coast), and it may be 
imagined how pleasant it was to house them in 
the snow-wall built round the ship, and get 
their room instead of their company. The ex- 
pedition thus possessed no less than three first- 
rate “teams.” Dr. Hayes himself had what 
he justly entitles “a respectable turn-out ””— 
twelve dogs and a fine sledge. ‘The animals 
are in most excellent condition, every one of 
them strong and healthy; and they are very 
fleet They whirl my Greenland sledge over 
the ice with a celerity not calculated for weak 
nerves. I have actually ridden behind them 
over six measured miles in twenty-eight min- 
utes ; and, without stopping to blow the team, 
have returned over the track in thirty-three. 
Sonntag and I had a race, and I beat him by 
four minutes. I should like to have some of my 
friends of Saratoga and Point Breeze up here 
to shew them a new style of speeding animals. 
Our racers do not require any blanketing after 
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the heats, or sponging either. .We harness 
them each with a single trace, and these traces 
are of a length to suit the driver—the longer 
the better, for they are then not so easily tan- 
gled, the draft of the outside dogs is more di- 
rect; and if the team comes upon thin ice, and 
breaks through, your chances of escape from 
immersion are in proportion to their distance 
from you. The traces are all of the same 
length, and hence the dogs run side by side, 
and when properly harnessed, their heads are 
ina line. My traces are so measured that the 
shoulders of the dogs are just twenty feet from 
the forward part of the runuers. The team is 
guided solely by the whip and voice. The 
strongest dogs are placed on the outside, and 
the whole team is swayed to right and left ac- 
cording as the whip falls on the snow to the 
one side or the other, or as it touches the lead- 
ing dogs, as it is sure to do if they do not obey 
the gentle hint with sufficient alacrity.- The 
voice aids the whip, but in all emergencies the 
_ whip.is the only real relianee. Your control 
over the team is exactly in proportion to your 
skill in the use of it. The lash is about four 
feet longer than the traces, and is tipped with | 
a “cracker”’ of hard sinew, with which a skil- | 
ful driver can draw blood if so inclined ; and | 
he can touch any one of his animals on any par- 
ticular spot that may suit his purpose. Jenson 
had to-day a young refractory dog in the team, 
and, having had his patience quite exhausted, 
he resolved upon extreme measures. ‘ You see | 
dat beast?” said he. ‘I takes a piece out of 
his ear ;” and sure enough crack went the whip ; 
the hard sinew wound round the tip of the ear, 
and nipped it off as nicely as with a knife.” 

It was absolutely necessary to resort to these 
extreme measures. These dogs are as wild as 
wolves, and even more ravenous. They will eat 


stumbled among the pack yesterday while feed- 
ing them, and had not M’Donald pounced upon 
them on the instant, I believe they would have 
made a meal of him before he could rise.’ Yet 
when, as happened, these animals were all at- 
tacked by the unknown disease above alluded 
to, our author bewailed their loss with reason, 
for without them arctic exploration is almost 
impossible. The symptoms were something 
akin to hydrophobia, and it may be imagined 
what those dogs did under such aggravated cir- 
cumstances. 

Life on board went on as usual in those lati- 
tudes; every effort was made to be jolly not- 
withstanding the darkness and the cold ; every 
man’s birthday was kept; every festival of the 
church was honored with a banquet; the Port 
Foulle Weekly News was started; and, thanks 
to the general cheerfulness, Dr. Hayes’ beniga- 
ant rule, and, above all, to a large stock of pre- 
served vegetables, that scourge of arctic travel, 
sgurvy, was wholly avoided. Their chicf phy- 
sical trouble was frozen limbs, the cure for 
which was to place the limb in ice-cold water, 
the temperature of which was slowly increased 
from hour to hour until the flesh was complete- 
ly thawed out; but it was considered to bea 
green trick to get frezen, and the disaster was 
generally kept concealed ; just at home, boys 
say nothing about having had “a spill” ont 
hunting. Curiously enough, the cold—so used 
they got to it at last—caused them less incon- 
venience than one or two unexampled and in- 
deed inexplicable thaws. 
the Pole Star, the temperature once went up to 
thirty-two degress, causing every thing to drip, 
and making our friends open not only their eyes 
but their windows; then, as suddenly as it rose, 
it sunk back to its normal position of fifteen de- 
grees below zero. Upon Dr. Hayes’s subse- 


In November, under | 


anything, including their own harness, if, as | quent expedition in the spring, it was thirty- 
usual, made of skin. The ferocity with which | one degrees below zero in their snow-huts 
they tear their food is something terrible to | where they slept at night, and in the open air, 
witness. Even the lashings of the sledge are | at sixty-eight and a half below zero, or one hun- 
not safe from them, and have to be buried out | dred and a half degrees below the freezing-point 





of their sight at camping-time. During one ex- 
pedition, they ate up their drivers’ extra boots, 
their fur stockings, and even a meerchaum pipe 
which happened to have a seal-skin cover. On 
another occasion, one of their fellows being un- 
able either to pull or follow, had to be shot. 
‘As soon as the bullet struck the animal, 
wounding him but slightly, and causing him to 
set up a terrible cry, his companions in the team 
flew upon him, and tore him to pieces in an in- 
stant ; and those who were, lucky enough to get 
a fragment of him were tearing the flesh from 
his bones almost before the echo of his last 
howl had died away in the solitude.” Nay, Dr. 
Hayes, who is very fond and proud of them, is 
obliged to confess, “the wretches would eat us 
up if we gavé them the least chance. Knox 


of water. Well might Dr. Hayes (who had 
been out with Dr. Kane in the same region) 
declare this to be unexampled in his experience, 
and, indeed, only one traveller, Niveroff, in 
Siberia, has ever chronicled a lower tempera- 
ture. 

The coming on of winter darkness is noted 
in quite a solemn manner. Our author knew 
that that would be the trying time for his poor 
fellows. On November 13, he writes: “ The 
darkness is not yet quite absolute. With some 
difficulty, I can still see to read ordinary print 
at noon.”” As November ended, the last gleam 
of twilight fades, but the stars shine at all hours 
with great brilliancy; and the moon gives some 
relief. From its rising to its setting, it shines 
continually, circling round the horizon, and 
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running uninterruptedly its ten days’ course of 
brightness, and shining with a brilliancy— 
thanks to the whiteness of the landscape and 
the general clearness of the atmosphere—un- 
known elsewhere. Nothing in nature is more 
impressive, nay, more ghastly, than arctic 
scenery under this wierd aspect. 


called for, for nearly ten years ; and the grave- 
stones of two of Dr. Hayes’s shipmates who had 
sailed with Dr. Kane. Even these were left 
far behind, for our author was bound for a more 
extreme point than the foot of man had ever 
yet visited. In spite of the hammocks, among - 
which they bad to camp for many a night, and 


The coming of the sua, on the other hand, is } though all his men, one by one, succumbed to 
watched for with eager impatience, and hailed |. the incredible cold and frightful hardships, Dr. 
with an almost delirious joy by these poor pris- ; Hayes determined to push on. He sent back 
oners, “ bleached in the long-continued lamp- all his comrades except three, and with those 
light, and colorless as potato-sprouts in a dark | slowly climbed the rigid waves, and reached 
cellar.’ Everybody hastens, on the day ap- | the inhospitable shore. Then leaving two of 
pointed by the Nautical Almanac, to the spot | them behind, one being disabled, he pushed on 
he thinks will command the best view of the | towards the Pole, with only a single human 
welcome stranger. “‘ We awaited the approach- | companion. 
ing moment with much eagerness. Presently af No such journey was ever taken by mortal 
ray of light burst through the soft mist-clouds | man; it was scarcely probable they would re- 
which lay off to the right of us opposite the , turn alive; and the other two had orders to 
cape, blending them into a purple sea, and glis- | wait for them in their wretched snow-hole only 
tening upon the silvery summits of the tall ice-! for five days, and then to make haste for 
bergs, which pierced the vapoury cloak, as if to | “home ’—the schooner, between which and 
catch the coming warmth. The ray approach- , themselves nearly five hundred miles of rough 
ed us nearer and nearer, the purple sea widen- | ice already lay. Provisions were fast failing 


ed, the glittering spires multiplied, as one after 
another they burst in quick succession into the 


them, although they had “cached” some at 
one or two places, in preparation for the return- 


blaze of day; and as this marvellous change: journey. Dr Hayes and Knox (his companion) 


came over the face of the sea, we felt that the 
shadow of the cape was the shadow of the night, 
and that the night was passing away. Soon the 
dark red cliffs behind us glowed with a warm 
coloring, the hills and the mountains stood 
forth in their new robes of resplendent bright- 
ness, and the tumbling waves melted away from 
their angry harshness, and laughed in the sun- 
shine; and now the line of the shadow was in 
sight. “There it is upon the point,” cried 
Jenson. “ There it is upon the ics-foot,” cried 
Dodge. There at our feet lay a sheet of spark- 
ling gems, and the sun burst broadly in our 
faces. Off went our hats with a simultaneous 
impulse, and we hailed this long-lost wanderer 
of the heavens with loud demonstrations of joy.”’ 
He had been absent one hundred and twenty- 
six days, and the ghastly moonlight, and the 
occasional glares of the Aurora Borealis, had 
been but poor substitutes for him. 

And now the time was at hand when the 
great object of the expedition must be attempt- 
ed, if at all. The dogs, save half a dozen or 
so, were dead; and with that inadequate 
remnant it was necessary that Dr. Hayes and 
his men should endeavor to work their way 
across the hummocks of Smith’s Sound to Grin- 
nell Land. It was a terrible journey, and al- 
though undertaken by heroes, proved too much 
for their resources. Nothing was met with in 
that awful solitude save the records of man’s 
inability to penetrate it. A few words written 
by the captain of one of the expeditions after 
Franklin, placed in glass and sealed in a cairn 
—a dead.-letter office, where it was lef; till thus 


were indeed “ making their last throw!” On 
and on they pushed, till at last they stood upon 
‘the shore of that Open Polar Sea in search of 
‘which they had endured such unparalleled pri- 
‘vations. “Standing against the dark sky at 
the north, there was seen in dim outline the 
‘ white sloping summit of a noble headland, the 
‘most northera known land upon the globe. [ 
judged it to be in latitude 82° 30‘, or four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from the North Pole. 
, Nearer, another bold cape stood forth; and 
| nearer still the headland, for which I had been 
steering my course the day before, rose majes- 
tically from the sea, as if pushing up into the 
_very skies, a lofty mountain-peak, upon which 
i the winter had dropped its diadem of snows. 
There was no land visible except the coast upon 
‘ which I stood.” The sea at their feet was a mottled 
‘sheet of white and dark patches, decaying ice 
and water, and in the distance one uniform 
dark blue, betokening ocean. Within a month, 
‘that unknown sea would be as free from ice as 
i Baffin’s Bay. 
With his pcor battered ship, the task of 
| pushing on was utteriy hopeless ; but Dr. Hayes 
is satisfied that, during tkree months in the 
year at least, he could navigate a steamer (and 
means one day to do it) through Smith’s Sound 
and Kennedy Channel into the Open Polar Sea, 
Without in the least envying his position, we 
can appreciate our author’s feelings as ho set 
| up his cairn, and fixed his flags, in that hither- 
to unvisited solitude. “It was with no ordi- 
nary sensations,” says he, with pardonable 
priie, “ thag I contemplated my situation with 
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one solitary companion in that hitherto untrod- 
den desert; while my nearness to the earth’s 
axis, the consciousness of standing upon land 
far beyond the limits of previous observation, 
the reflections which crossed my mind respect- 
ing the vast ocean which lay spread out before 
me, the thought that these ice-girdied waters 
might lash the shores of distant islands where 
dwell human beings of an unknown race, were 
circumstances calculated to invest the very air 
with mystery, to deepen the curiosity, and to 
strengthen the resolution to persevere in my 
determination to sail upon this sea, and to ex- 
plore its furthest limits; and as I recalled the 
struggles which had been made to reach this 
sea—through the ice, and across the ice—by 
generations of brave men, it seemed as if the 
epirits of these old worthies came to encourage 
me, as their experience had already guided me ; 
I felt that I had within my grasp “the great 
and notable thing” which had inspired the 
zeal of sturdy Frobisher, and that I had 
achieved the hope of matchless Parry.” 





A WHIRLPOOL IN A RAINDROP. 


Among the most beautiful and interesting of 
all microscopic animals are the Ratifera. Their 
tiny bodies are so transparent that all the inter- 
nal structure can be distinctly seen, and, to all 
appearance, they enjoy sporting in their drop of 
water as much as the lazy porpoises do, tumb- 
ling about in a bay full of it. Most of them 
are rovers ; but some sober members of the fam- 
ily attach themselves to a leaf or stem of some 
water plant, and remain, like a barnacle, fix- 
tures for life. They forthwith set about form- 
ing a protection for their heads, in the shape 
of a hill or cup, and out of this the animal 
can protrude its head and shoulders at pleasure 
Then, as the naturalist watches it through his 
magic glass—for it seems little short of magic 
to ah such wonders in a single drop of wa- 
ter—behold the little Roti/er spreads out the 
sails of the windmill, from which he gets his 
name, and such a whirlpool as he creates! “A 
tempest in a tea-pot” is nothing, compared with 
this mzelstrom in a rain-drop. The smaller fry 
are whirled around and around in a manner 
which must create a terrible panic among the 
shoals; but there is no resisting its might. 
Worst of all, there sits the giant in his den, cul- 
ling out the choice bits which are brought to 
his very mouth by each returning wave, and 
enjoying them as much as Polyphymus did his 


ubs. 

What wonderful contrivance for supplying 
food to this tiny animaloule !—What but an in: 
finite Power could create and sustain such a 
wonderful system? To think, too, of the count- 
less drops in the ocean, and in the waters of the 
earth, each filled to overflowing with these per- 
fect living things! Surely the mi@fescope has 
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revealed to us wonders as vast and glorious as 
its twin sister, the telescope. How overwhelm- 
ing are the views it presents to us of the great- 
ness and power of God.— Exchange. 


It is the heart which decides our pleasures. 
While you continue to love the world, you will 
find virtue insupportable.— Massilion. 


ITEMS. 

Jupiter will appear without his satellites on the 
21st of this month, if astronomical predictions be 
true. This is a phenomenon very seldom observed, 
and, reckoning backward, bas been recorded in 1843, 
in 1826, in 1802 and in 1681. The disappearance of 
these satellites is caused by their passage across the 
disc of Jupiter. From the relations that they hold 
to each other, it is not possible for all these bodies 
to be eclipeed at once; but at certain periods the 
four satellites are in the same straight line with the 
planev’s centre, and through a telescope of moderate 
power will be invisible. It is not uncommon for as- 
tronomers to note the disappearance of three satel- 
lites from this cause, but for the fourth to be invisi- 
ble, it is necessary that it should be in a line with 
the other three, as seen from the earth, and tais very 
rarely occurs. The fourth satellite is not necessarily 
eclipsed at each conjunction with Jupiter; it may 
pass above or below his disc or shadow. These sat- 
ellites will disappear during six hours on the even- 
ing of August 21st, beginning when the planet rises 
at half. past seven, and ending at fifty-four minutes 
past one. 

After the greatest amount of conflicting testimony, 
as to the fate of Dr. Livingstone, it is now stated in 
England, that the latest intelligence from Africa in- 
dicates “‘ every probability of Dr. Livingstone being 
still alive.” 

The recent accident to the Atlantic cable of 1866 
occurred in shallow water, near the Newfoundland 
coast, on the 25th ult., and the Cable Company an- 
nounce that the steamsbip Chiltern was to have left 
London to repair this cable. The steamship also had 
on board a coil of new submarine wire cable wire, 
which is to be laid from Placentia, Newfoundland, 
to Sydney, Cape Breton, in order to facilitate the 
transmission of the cable news through the British 
North American territory to the land telegraph lines 
in the United States. 

The laying of the telegraph to connect Florida 
with Cuba, began at Key West on the 3d inst., and 
at last accounts was proceeding successfully. . This 
cable, it is thought, if no accident happens, will be 
in operation by the end of the present week. 

The Freedmea’s Saving and Trust Company, under 
the management of the Freedmen’s Bureau, has just 
published an instructive report for the month of 
June last, showing that the colored people deposited 
during that period $124,075, and withdrew $94,813, 
leaving an excess of deposits of $29,262. The com- 
pany has now on hand over $480,000 belonging to 
freedmen. 

Tus Great Tonnes on the Pacific Railroad at the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains is nearly completed. The 
rails are being laid on the easterly slope, where 
twenty miles of the track isgraded. It was expected 
that cars would pass through the tunnel by the 15th 
of the present month, and that the road would soon 
be completed through to the Nevada line. 

The rapid progress making at both ends of the 
Pacific Railroad indicates that it will not be long 
before passengars can be carried across the continent 
“ without change of cars.” 
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